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The Impending Crisis 


Of the South 


By Guy B. Johnson 


HE Supreme Court of the United States 

is about to announce a momentous de- 
cision on the question of the constitu- 
tionality of compulsory segregation in the 
public schools. That decision may confront 
us with a crisis of serious proportions, a 
crisis which will compel the South itself 
to make a great decision. To find anything 
comparable to the situation which we shall 
face, it is necessary to turn back to certain 
chapters in American history. In the firm 
belief that we can learn something from 
history if we are willing, I ask you to re- 
view briefly with me two other great crisis 
situations and the manner in which they 
were met. 

The first of these was the issue of slavery 
itself. Slavery evolved so gradually that 
we scarcely knew what we had until too 
late. But one sin begets another, and pretty 
soon slavery was not just a “necessary 
evil,” it was “a positive good,” it was even 
“Christian.” It died out in the North, but 
prospered in the South, and the stage was 
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set for sectional conflict. After the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin and the expansion of 
the great Cotton Kingdom, there was no 
turning back for the South. The stake of 
the slaveholding class was too high. It was 
a minority class—remember that only 
one-third of the white families of the 
South owned slaves —- but it monopolized 
political power, wealth, education, and so- 
cial prestige. It became an insatiable giant 
gnawing at the foundations of democratic 
government, demanding to be let alone so 
that it could spread wherever it pleased. 

For fifty years the slavery issue domi- 
nated our national political, economic, and 
religious thinking. The Misscuri Com- 
promise, the War with Mexico, the annex- 
ation of Texas, the Compromise of 1850, 
the fugitive slave law, the Dred Scott de- 
cision, John Brown’s raid, the abolition 
crusade — these and other incidents were 
but signs along the road to the inevitable 
showdown between free and slave states. 
The issue was sharply defined in the elec- 
tion of 1860. When Lincoln was elected, 
the slaveholders said, “This is the end,” 
and they took the Southern states out of 
the Union. And then came war. 

This was a war which had been prepared 
by many, yet it was a war which nobody 
really wanted. There was guilt all around. 
The proud and stubborn states’ righters, 
the selfish politicians, the fanatical aboli- 
tionists — all had contributed to the crisis, 
all had played a part in the making of a 








war. The Civil War was one of the most 
destructive wars in all history, and it was 
our greatest national tragedy. It resulted 
in the abolition of slavery, yes; but what 
a price! 


Now, if this was the only possible way 
of ending slavery, it was worth the price. 
But was it really the only possible way? 
I contend that it was not. I believe there 
were alternatives. For example, the South 
could have stayed in the Union and worked 
out the problem of emancipation in a 
peaceful way. But once the great decision 
for secession was taken, one alternative 
was removed. It was not necessary for the 
trigger-happy young Confederates to fire 
on Fort Sumter, but once that decision 
was made, the chances for peaceful action 
were further reduced. Even after the war 
began, Lincoln’s valiant efforts to nego- 
tiate a compromise along the lines of 
gradual, compensated emancipation might 
have succeeded if there had been a few 
more wise and humble leaders on both 
sides. The tragedy of the Civil War, then, 
was that.it was the culmination of a series 
of bad decisions, each of which reduced 
the possibility of intelligent action. The 
final result was that slavery was ended 
under the worst possible circumstances 
and that the stage was set for a new crisis 
situation. 


RECONSTRUCTION CRISIS 


The second great crisis in the relations 
of white and Negro came, of course, during 
the Reconstruction period. Now the prob- 
Iem was: given the emancipation of the 
slaves, what is to be the status of the 
Negro in Southern society? There were 
three general lines of thought in answer to 
this question. The first said, “The Negro 
is inferior, he does not deserve the rights 
of citizenship, therefore let’s subordinate 
him before he gets out of hand.” This was 
the view of reactionary Southern white 
people. 


At the other extreme was a second view, 
which was: “The Confederates are rebels 
and traitors. They deserve no mercy. Take 
their civil rights away from them until 
they have learned their lesson. Keep the 
federal armies in the South as long as is 
necessary to make the white man. give 
complete political and. social equality to 
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the Negro.” This, of course, was the view 
of the Radical Republicans, who controlled 
the Congress after the death of Lincoln. 


In between these was a third stand 
which was moderate and intelligent. It 
said, “We recognize that the Negro is now 
a citizen. The South has some tough prob- 
lems ahead, but we believe that white and 
black can cooperate and work out sensible 
evolutionary solutions.” This was the view 
of a substantial minority of Southern white 
people and the great majority of the 
Southern Negroes and Northern whites. 


MODERATE VIEW 


Considering the great bitterness which 
existed in the South after the Civil War, 
there was a surprising amount of support 
for this moderate view of the situation. 
Let us look at South Carolina, for example. 
When Wade Hampton brought the Demo- 
cratic Party back into power in that state 
in 1876, he did so on a platform which de- 
clared “acceptance, in perfect good faith, 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Federal constitution.” 
Speaking at Darlington, he said: “Not one 
single right enjoyed by the colored people 
today shall be taken from them. They shall 
be the equals, under the law, of any man 
in South Carolina.” In the 1878 election, 
many Negroes were welcomed into the 
Democratic Party. An Abbeville news- 
paper said, “The color line has been oblit- 
erated, and we are all moving along to- 
gether upon a higher and better platform 
of equal rights and equal justice to all, 
‘without regard to race, color or previous 
condition’.” Another newspaper, the Ker- 
shaw Gazette, said that “. . . every good 
Democrat [should] put down the enunci- 
ation of race antagonism. ... We want 
every good colored voter to join our party 
and help swell our majority in each county. 
The bugaboo of social equality has never 
disturbed our equipoise.” 

Similar conditions could be cited for 
other Southern states. There was a real 
trend toward cooperation and integration. 
But powerful reactionary forces were on 
the move. They raised the cry of Negro 
domination and social equality. They were 
for white supremacy at any price. They 
murdered, they intimidated, they practiced 
fraud at the ballot box, and they finally 
prevailed over the forces of decency and 
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fair play. They then proceeded to undo 
completely the good things which had 
been done since the Civil War. They dis- 
franchised the Negro and drove him out 
of politics, they wrote segregation into 
the state constitutions and laws, and they 
ostracized any white man who dared to 
speak out in favor of equal rights for the 
Negro. ; 

It is ironic to reflect upon the fact that 
some of the Southern states got along for 
thirty years or longer after the Civil War 
without completely disfranchising and 
segregating the Negro. The South had 
faced a great crisis, it had made some 
progress toward meeting the crisis con- 
structively, but then it had let the narrow 
interests of race, social class, and political 
party turn it from the right course. 


Now there is no doubt that the Recon- 
struction policies of the vindictive Radical 
Republicans led to some grevious con- 
ditions in the South. Yes, Reconstruction 
needed some revisions, but it did not need 
a complete undoing. I am not suggesting 
that if the South had gone along without 
disfranchisement and compulsory segre- 
gation, we would have reached the millen- 
nium by now. Not at all. There would 
have been problems aplenty, and there 
would still be a vast amount of voluntary 
and customary separation of the races; but 
we would not have been in a legal straight- 
jacket, we would have had some middle 
ground, some freedom of choice, and the 
morale of the Negro would have been 
infinitely higher. And so I submit to you 
the thought that maybe we have lost fifty 
years and that the wrong turn after Re- 
construction laid the groundwork for the 
impending crisis arising from tomorrow’s 
decision by the Supreme Court. 


RACE RELATIONS PROGRESS 


i do not mean to say that there has been 
no progress in the relations of the races 
in the South during the past fifty years. 
On the contrary, there has been a rather 
remarkable progress. We are now far 
enough away from the bitterness of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction to look upon 
them with considerable calmness. We have 
learned many lessons in mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. Two world wars 
and a great depression have taught us a 
great deal. Urbanization, industrialization, 
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better education, better income — all these 
have broadened the opportunities for both 
races. 

Even some of the legal bulwarks of dis- 
crimination have been nibbled away by 
court action. The Supreme Court has nulli- 
fied the white primary, and hundreds of 
thousands of Negroes are now playing 
their part in political decisions in the 
Southern states. It has opened the way 
for non-segregated interstate travel, and 
such travel is becoming commonplace. It 
has also made decisions which have re- 
sulted in the admission of Negroes to 
state-supported “white” graduate or pro- 
fessional schools in all except four or five 
of the Southern states. Furthermore, sev- 
eral private white institutions have volun- 
tarily removed the color bar. In short, the 
idea of integration is gaining, and we ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to the American 
ideal of justice and equality under the 
law. 


THE UNEASY SOUTH 

But in the South there is today a great 
uneasiness. This uneasiness arises from 
the imminent threat to the legal structure 
of compulsory segregation in the public 
schools. Four months ago the United States 
Supreme Court heard arguments on this 
question. Five cases, sponsored by the 
N.A.A.C.P. on behalf of parents of Negro 
school children in South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Kansas, and the District 
of Columbia, were before the Court on 
appeal. The cases were consolidated for 
the purpose of the hearing. The N.A.A.C.P. 
argued that even though the separate Ne- 
gro schools were equal to the white 
schools, segregation on grounds of race is 
in itself an act of discrimination and is 
therefore contrary to the Federal consti- 
tution. The defense argued, of course, that 
there is nothing inherently discriminatory 
in racial segregation, and it asked the 
Court to reaffirm its traditional stand to 
the effect that racial separation is lawful 
if facilities are equal. There is every indi- 
cation that the Court was prepared to 
meet the issue head-on. The fact that four 
months have elapsed and the decision is 
still not ready is an indication of the grav- 
ity of the case. This is probably the hottest 
hot potato that our Supreme Court has 
ever had to handle! 





As I stated earlier, there are two possible 
decisions that the Court can make. One 
of these is the “separate-but-equal” de- 
cision. This is in line with the previous 
doctrine followed by the Court ever since 
its decision in the case of Plessy v. Fergu- 
son in 1890. Such a decision would not 
create an immediate crisis situation in the 
South. However, if the Court does follow 
this line, it will undoubtedly put a heavy 
accent upon equal facilities. It might say 
that Negro schools must in fact be made 
equal within a certain reasonable period 
of time, otherwise any Negro plaintiff may 
go to court, establish the fact that his 
school is inferior, and obtain an order for 
his admission to the superior white school 
in his district. 


SEGREGATION’S PRICE-TAG 


If this is the Supreme Court’s decision, 
then the South will find itself faced with 
a tremendous financial problem. It is esti- 
mated that the new capital outlay for 
equalizing physical facilities alone will cost 
from fifty million to more than one hun- 
dred million dollars in each state and that 
the total new capital outlay for the South 
would be more than a billion dollars. 
Added to this would be the increased an- 
nual cost of operating and maintaining 
the Negro schools at the new level— 
probably a quarter of a billion dollars a 
year. This all adds up to a staggering 
financial burden. I can easily imagine that 
the Southern people would quickly be 
converted to the idea of federal aid to 
education! Whichever decision the Court 
makes is going to cost heavily in money, 
and it may well be that if the Court makes 
the “separate-but-equal” decision, the tax- 
payers will eventually begin to raise ques- 
tions about the price-tag on segregation. 

The other decision that the Court might 
make is one which would declare that state 
laws enforcing racial segregation are acts 
of discrimination and therefore invalid 
under the constitution of the United States. 
Admittedly this would be a new precedent, 
that is, an overruling of a long line of 
previous decisions, but the Court has done 
this sort of thing a number of times. The 
white primary decision in 1944 in the case 
of Smith v. Allwright is one example. It 
is this flexibility, this prerogative of the 
Supreme Court to change its mind, that 
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keeps our constitutional law in step with 
the changing needs of the nation. 

If the Supreme Court takes this course 
in the school segregation cases, the effect 
is exactly the same as if all the consti- 
tutional and statutory provisions requiring 
the segregation of the races in public 
schools in the South were suddenly re- 
pealed. For reasons which I cannot take 
time to discuss here, I believe that this is 
the decision which the Court will make. 

Now, if and when this legal atom bomb 
is exploded, the South is going to experi- 
ence a great shock. How will the Southern 
people react? How should they react? 
What will their leaders say? What will 
their legislatures do? Will they make rash 
and hasty decisions? Will our behavior in 
this crisis be such that we can be proud of 
it fifty years from now? Surely this would 
be the time to pray, to keep calm, to use 
reason, to exercise all of the patience and 
forbearance that we can muster. If I could 
convey a message to the people of the 
South, it would be along the following 
lines. 


“COUNT TO TEN” 


When we were children most of us heard 
the advice, “When you are tempted to say 
something naughty or to do something in 
anger, first count to ten.” That was good 
advice. First of all, then, the South needs 
to count to ten—very, very slowly. A 
member of the North Carolina General 
Assembly recently said, “If the Supreme 
Court decision comes while we are in ses- 
sion, I think we should adjourn for a 
month so that we can think over calmly 
what we are going to do.” That is a wise 
point of view. I believe it would be all to 
the good if the state legislatures waited at 
least a month before sitting to discuss their 
courses of action. If they act hastily, they 
are likely to act only negatively. Further- 
more, it is quite possible that they will not 
know the true sentiments of the majority 
of their people. 

Second, the period of waiting and “cool- 
ing off” should be a period of full public 
discussion. The press, radio, television, 
and other media of communication have a 
grave responsibility here. Those people 
who earnestly believe in the Christian way 
of life and in the principles of American 
democracy should not hesitate to stand up 
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and be counted, lest the rabble-rousers 
and race baiters lead the public to believe 
that they are in the majority. The Negro, 
who will be at the center of this great 
debate, should also have an opportunity 
to offer his opinion and his wise counsel. 

Third, we should try above all to keep 
clearly in mind the probable consequences 
of our decisions. If we do this, what will 
happen? If we do that, what will happen? 
And after that, what else is likely to hap- 
pen? It takes straight thinking to foresee 
the logical consequences of some action 
which one is tempted to take in the heat 
of the moment. A good illustration of what 
I am saying is the proposal to abolish the 
public school system if the Supreme Court 
decision goes against segregation. Several 
governors have announced that their states 
will do this, and South Carolina has al- 
ready adopted a constitutional amendment 
which, at any moment the legislature de- 
sires, will erase completely the state’s 
legal obligation to support a system of 
public schools. 


CONSEQUENCES — CONFUSION 


The theory behind this device is that if 
the state supports no public schools, it is 
not discriminating against anybody, and 
therefore it is beyond the reach of the Fed- 
eral constitution. The proponents of this 
idea imagine that schools would be taken 
over, operated and financed by all sorts of 
private educational agencies. Some of these 
educational associations would be white, 
some would be colored, but they would 
all be acting as private voluntary asso- 
ciations. Thus, South Carolina would hope 
to do through private action what it could 
no longer do by official action, namely, 
maintain segregated schools. 

Now, let us look at the logical conse- 
quences of this policy. The present public 
schools will have to be deeded over to the 
private agencies, otherwise the state is still 
legally involved. This step alone could 
lead to untold confusion, but assuming it 
is done, what next? All school taxes are 
abolished, of course, so that their equiva- 
lent can be paid in by private citizens in 
some manner or other in order to finance 
their private schools. The result is obvious: 
well-to-do communities or classes of peo- 
ple have fairly good schools, while most of 
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the Negro and poorer white people have 
the barest minimum of opportunity for 
education. Next a great cry arises, even 
from some of the more fortunate people, 
“We need more school money. The state 
must subsidize our schools.” Then the 
state faces a dilemma: it wishes to see ev- 
ery child get an education, and so it wants 
to contribute to the private school agencies, 
but the moment it does this, the Supreme 
Court enters the picture again. And so 
the state may find that after years of con- 
fusion and educational injustice to a large 
portion of its children, it is right back 
where it was on the day that the Supreme 
Court first announced its decision. If any 
state wishes to follow this plan, it should 
at least do so with its eyes open. 

Fourth, if the Supreme Court does de- 
clare against segregation, could the South 
do something better this time? Could it 
say something like this? “We knew this 
thing couldn’t go on forever. We would 
like to have a little more time but, then, 
after all, we have had a lot of time. We 
believe in the rule of law, we believe in 
the American way, and we will accept the 
decision of the Court in good faith. We 
dread this surgical operation on our social 
order, but we know that we have to go 
through with it, and we can take it.” 

Anyone who thinks that the transition 
from segregation to racial co-education can 
be made without problems, tensions, and 
even personal tragedies is a fool. Anyone 
who thinks that the transition means the 
end of civilization is also a fool. The opera- 
tion may be serious, but the patient will 
recover. And when he recovers and looks 
back over the experience, he may say, 
“Well, it wasn’t half as bad as I thought 
it would be.” 


EYES OF THE WORLD 


How, then, shall we meet the impending 
crisis? The eyes of the world will be upon 
us, and what we do here in the South will 
have its weight in the struggle of the free 
world against the menace of totalitarian- 
ism. Shall we set race against race and 
bequeath to our children still other crises? 
Or shall we act in the spirit of justice and 
establish a new charter of race relations 
which will make the next fifty years the 
brightest in the history of the South? We 








the white and Negro people of the South 
have great spiritual resources if we will 
only use them. We have known one an- 
other since the foundation of this nation. 
We are friendly people, and when we are 
at our best we are hard to beat. This is 
a time when we need to be at our best. 


Booker T. Washington foresaw much of 
what was going to happen. He said, “It is 
probably useless to argue the legality of 
segregation laws. This is a question which 
the courts will decide.” How right he was! 


Two months before he died, Washington 
wrote an article entitled “My View of the 
Segregation Laws,” which was published in 
The Nation in December, 1915, a month 
after his death. In that article he said that 
he was opposed to segregation laws be- 





cause: They are unjust; they lead to fur- 
ther injustice and inferior treatment; they 
are unwise; they are unnecessary; and 
they harm both races in the long run. He 
concluded his essay with the following 
words, which we would do well to take to 
heart: 


“Finally, . . . as white and black 
learn daily to adjust, in a spirit of 
justice and fair play, those interests 
which are individual and racial, and to 
see the importance of those funda- 
mental interests which are common, 
so will both races grow and prosper. 
In the long run no individual and no 
race can succeed which sets itself at 
war against the common good.” 





Southern Comment on School Decision 


Ever since it became apparent that the 
U. S. Supreme Court is going to rule on 
segregation in the public schools, voices 
from the Old South have been echoing 
through the land. Almost everyone is 
familiar with the direful predictions and 
drastic threats of Governors Talmadge and 
Byrnes and the lesser spokesmen of sec- 
tional defiance. Plans to abolish public 
schools in Georgia and South Carolina if 
segregation is outlawed have had world- 
wide publicity. 

Not so widely noticed, however, have 
been the quieter, saner voices urging re- 
straint and understanding. The imminence 
of the Supreme Court’s decision has 
prompted a number of responsible white 
Southerners to speak out in a constructive 
vein. Their words are deserving of at least 
as much public notice as the inflammatory 
and sensational utterances of the day. 
Among those calling for orderly adjust- 
ment to whatever decision the Supreme 
Court may hand down are the editors of 
three of the South’s most distinguished 
daily newspapers. 

In his syndicated.column, Ralph McGill, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, had this 
to say: “The pattern of segregation has 
changed radically in the past 20 years. It 
is often confusing in its startling contradic- 
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tions. Nowhere in the South does it follow 
hard and fast rules. It continues slowly 
to break down at the edges. But, for a long 
time, by gerrymandering, by abolition of 
school systems and other methods, separate 
schools will be maintained. The vital point 
is — there is no reason for violence, what- 
ever the decision. Leadership everywhere 
in the South must talk about this and make 
it clear. Anger and violence solve nothing.” 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch also cau- 
tioned that if the court should hold segre- 
gation unconstitutional, “It will be no time 
for hysteria. Then, if ever, we must view 
the problem calmly and try to work out 
proper solutions. Whatever happens on this 
issue, Virginia and its citizens must con- 
duct themselves in a manner befitting the 
oldest Commonwealth, where liberty and 
democracy on this continent were born. 
The day of decision draws near. Virginia 
must set an example for the South and the 
nation.” 

In his signed column, Alfred Mynders, 
editor of the Chattanooga Times, sounded 
the same note. “In Tennessee,” he wrote, 
“the people should remain calm and every 
effort should be made to avoid sensation- 
alizing the ruling. Obviously the South 
is not ready for complete doing away 
with segregation, though it has made 
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strides towards preparing the people for 
such a step. .. . Tennessee could not lag 
behind Virginia in calm consideration of a 
problem which could lead to serious conse- 
quences unless judiciously handled.” 

Other Southern papers have devoted their 
columns to analyses of the background 
and possible implications of the forthcom- 
ing court decision. Staff writer Chester S. 
Davis of the Winston-Salem Journal and 
Sentinel concluded his informative feature 
as follows: “It is foolish for us to get off 
the track and engage in a bitter wrangle 
over whether these changes are desirable 
or undesirable. The changes are under 
way. That’s the plain, hard fact, and 
whether we approve of the changes or not 
does not alter our position. And the key 
to the story is that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has, over the past half 
century, swung in a great half circle and 
now has apparently returned to the posi- 
tion taken by Justice Harlan in his 1896 
dissent from the majority opinion in Plessy 
vs. Ferguson. In that dissent Justice Harlan 
wrote, ‘Our Constitution is color-blind and 
neither knows nor tolerates classes among 
citizens’.”’ 


“SOONER OR LATER” 


John A. McLeod, Jr., writing in the 
Greensboro Record, pointed out realisti- 
cally that even if the court upholds public 
school segregation “there is no reason to 
suppose that the bitter fight against segre- 
gation would be abandoned. By one means 
or another the unrelenting pressure would 
go on, and on, and on. And while there 
are great numbers of white Southerners 
who will fight the issue to the very end, 
there are many others — schoolmen among 
them — who will tell you that sooner or 
later segregation will have to go.” 

Columnist Allen Rankin of the Mont- 
gomery Alabama Journal put it Gven more 
bluntly. “What’s the South going to do if 
the U. S. Supreme Court rules that school 
classroom segregation is unconstitutional? 
Nothing, we hope, just nothing at all. Ex- 
cept, of course, accept the ruling, what- 
ever it be, with quiet good grace. Threats 
of violence are criminal stupidity. Trying 
to dodge the decision is slapstick comedy 
stuff... . Personally we think mountains 
are being made of mole hills on the segre- 
gation issue. We have long since lost this 
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fight, if we consider it a fight. While some 
die-hards bawl about the ‘impossibility’ 
of anti-segregation laws, the South is 
quietly becoming unsegregated. . . . Most 
Negroes would, by preference, go on at- 
tending their own schools, just as would 
most whites. We believe this would be 
particularly true in predominantly black 
counties. Some few Negro children might 
be pushed into white schools by agitators. 
We hope these would be treated with the 
tolerance they would deserve as children. 
White and Negro children associate amica- 
bly elsewhere, and do so in the oldest 
Southern tradition. Why should the pres- 
ence of a few Negroes in a white school 
or a few whites in a Negro school precip- 
itate a major crisis? Let us quietly — and 
uncomically — accept whatever ruling the 
Supreme Court may hand down.” 

Newspapermen have not been the only 
ones to advise against hasty or extreme 
action. Several Southern state legislators 
have urged a “cooling-off” period and 
sober deliberation before any state action 
is taken in response to the court’s ruling. 
Rep. Lawrence Dumas, Jr., of Jefferson 
County, Ala., was quoted by the press as 
follows: “Let’s wait and see what the 
Supreme Court does before trying to work 
anything out. Nobody knows how the court 
is going to rule. Besides, we should give 
this whole matter a lot of study and 
thought. I think it would be very unfortu- 
nate if segregation is abolished in the 
public schools of Alabama. I certainly don’t 
want to see it happen. But if it does 
happen, then we’ve got to try to meet the 
problem as best we can.” 


“HOLDING THE HOTHEADS” 


Rep. Charles Gowen of Glynn County, 
Ga., declared his opposition to any plan 
that would abolish public education. The 
Georgia Legislature, he declared, might 
eventually face the critical task of “holding 
hotheads in line” and saving the public 
school system. “We could no more abolish 
our public school system than we could 
abolish our election laws. When the court 
ruled that the Negro could vote, a move 
was tried to abolish the election laws. If we 
tried to get around a court decision by 
abolishing public schools and making 
grants, the courts would kick this out.” 

In perhaps the first public statement 
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the white and Negro people of the South 
have great spiritual resources if we will 
only use them. We have known one an- 
other since the foundation of this nation. 
We are friendly people, and when we are 
at our best we are hard to beat. This is 
a time when we need to be at our best. 


Booker T. Washington foresaw much of 
what was going to happen. He said, “It is 
probably useless to argue the legality of 
segregation laws. This is a question which 
the courts will decide.” How right he was! 


Two months before he died, Washington 
wrote an article entitled “My View of the 
Segregation Laws,” which was published in 
The Nation in December, 1915, a month 
after his death. In that article he said that 
he was opposed to segregation laws be- 


cause: They are unjust; they lead to fur- 
ther injustice and inferior treatment; they 
are unwise; they are unnecessary; and 
they harm both races in the long run. He 
concluded his essay with the following 
words, which we would do well to take to 
heart: 


“Finally, . . . as white and black 
learn daily to adjust, in a spirit of 
justice and fair play, those interests 
which are individual and racial, and to 
see the importance of those funda- 
mental interests which are common, 
so will both races grow and prosper. 
In the long run no individual and no 
race can succeed which sets itself at 
war against the common good.” 





Southern Comment on School Decision 


Ever since it became apparent that the 
U. S. Supreme Court is going to rule on 
segregation in the public schools, voices 
from the Old South have been echoing 
through the land. Almost everyone is 
familiar with the direful predictions and 
drastic threats of Governors Talmadge and 
Byrnes and the lesser spokesmen of sec- 
tional defiance. Plans to abolish public 
schools in Georgia and South Carolina if 
segregation is outlawed have had world- 
wide publicity. 

Not so widely noticed, however, have 
been the quieter, saner voices urging re- 
straint and understanding. The imminence 
of the Supreme Court’s decision has 
prompted a number of responsible white 
Southerners to speak out in a constructive 
vein. Their words are deserving of at least 
as much public notice as the inflammatory 
and sensational utterances of the day. 
Among those calling for orderly adjust- 
ment to whatever decision the Supreme 
Court may hand down are the editors of 
three of the South’s most distinguished 
daily newspapers. 

In his syndicated column, Ralph McGill, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, had this 
to say: “The pattern of segregation has 
changed radically in the past 20 years. It 
is often confusing in its startling contradic- 
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tions. Nowhere in the South does it follow 
hard and fast rules. It continues slowly 
to break down at the edges. But, for a long 
time, by gerrymandering, by abolition of 
school systems and other methods, separate 
schools will be maintained. The vital point 
is — there is no reason for violence, what- 
ever the decision. Leadership everywhere 
in the South must talk about this and make 
it clear. Anger and violence solve nothing.” 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch also cau- 
tioned that if the court should hold segre- 
gation unconstitutional, “It will be no time 
for hysteria. Then, if ever, we must view 
the problem calmly and try to work out 
proper solutions. Whatever happens on this 
issue, Virginia and its citizens must con- 
duct themselves in a manner befitting the 
oldest Commonwealth, where liberty and 
democracy on this continent were born. 
The day of decision draws near. Virginia 
must set an example for the South and the 
nation.” 

In his signed column, Alfred Mynders, 
editor of the Chattanooga Times, sounded 
the same note. “In Tennessee,” he wrote, 
“the people should remain calm and every 
effort should be made to avoid sensation- 
alizing the ruling. Obviously the South 
is not ready for complete doing away 
with segregation, though it has made 
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strides towards preparing the people for 
such a step. .. . Tennessee could not lag 
behind Virginia in calm consideration of a 
problem which could lead to serious conse- 
quences unless judiciously handled.” 

Other Southern papers have devoted their 
columns to analyses of the background 
and possible implications of the forthcom- 
ing court decision. Staff writer Chester S. 
Davis of the Winston-Salem Journal and 
Sentinel concluded his informative feature 
as follows: “It is foolish for us to get off 
the track and engage in a bitter wrangle 
over whether these changes are desirable 
or undesirable. The changes are under 
way. That’s the plain, hard fact, and 
whether we approve of the changes or not 
does not alter our position. And the key 
to the story is that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has, over the past half 
century, swung in a great half circle and 
now has apparently returned to the posi- 
tion taken by Justice Harlan in his 1896 
dissent from the majority opinion in Plessy 
vs. Ferguson. In that dissent Justice Harlan 
wrote, ‘Our Constitution is color-blind and 
neither knows nor tolerates classes among 
citizens’.” 


“SOONER OR LATER” 


John A. McLeod, Jr., writing in the 
Greensboro Record, pointed out realisti- 
cally that even if the court upholds public 
school segregation “there is no reason to 
suppose that the bitter fight against segre- 
gation would be abandoned. By one means 
or another the unrelenting pressure would 
go on, and on, and on. And while there 
are great numbers of white Southerners 
who will fight the issue to the very end, 
there are many others — schoolmen among 
them — who will tell you that sooner or 
later segregation will have to go.” 

Columnist Allen Rankin of the Mont- 
gomery Alabama Journal put it Gven more 
bluntly. “What’s the South going to do if 
the U. S. Supreme Court rules that school 
classroom segregation is unconstitutional? 
Nothing, we hope, just nothing at all. Ex- 
cept, of course, accept the ruling, what- 
ever it be, with quiet good grace. Threats 
of violence are criminal stupidity. Trying 
to dodge the decision is slapstick comedy 
stuff. . . . Personally we think mountains 
are being made of mole hills on the segre- 
gation issue. We have long since lost this 
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fight, if we consider it a fight. While some 
die-hards baw] about the ‘impossibility’ 
of anti-segregation laws, the South is 
quietly becoming unsegregated. . . . Most 
Negroes would, by preference, go on at- 
tending their own schools, just as would 
most whites. We believe this would be 
particularly true in predominantly black 
counties. Some few Negro children might 
be pushed into white schools by agitators. 
We hope these would be treated with the 
tolerance they would deserve as children. 
White and Negro children associate amica- 
bly elsewhere, and do so in the oldest 
Southern tradition. Why should the pres- 
ence of a few Negroes in a white school 
or a few whites in a Negro school precip- 
itate a major crisis? Let us quietly — and 
uncomically — accept whatever ruling the 
Supreme Court may hand down.” 

Newspapermen have not been the only 
ones to advise against hasty or extreme 
action. Several Southern state legislators 
have urged a “cooling-off” period and 
sober deliberation before any state action 
is taken in response to the court’s ruling. 
Rep. Lawrence Dumas, Jr., of Jefferson 
County, Ala., was quoted by the press as 
follows: “Let’s wait and see what the 
Supreme Court does before trying to work 
anything out. Nobody knows how the court 
is going to rule. Besides, we should give 
this whole matter a lot of study and 
thought. I think it would be very unfortu- 
nate if segregation is abolished in the 
public schools of Alabama. I certainly don’t 
want to see it happen. But if it does 
happen, then we’ve got to try to meet the 
problem as best we can.” 


“HOLDING THE HOTHEADS” 


Rep. Charles Gowen of Glynn County, 
Ga., declared his opposition to any plan 
that would abolish public education. The 
Georgia Legislature, he declared, might 
eventually face the critical task of “holding 
hotheads in line” and saving the public 
school system. “We could no more abolish 
our public school system than we could 
abolish our election laws. When the court 
ruled that the Negro could vote, a move 
was tried to abolish the election laws. If we 
tried to get around a court decision by 
abolishing public schools and making 
grants, the courts would kick this out.” 

In perhaps the first public statement 
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of its kind by an elected official in the 
South, State Senator James H. Pou Bailey 
of North Carolina warned that the expense 
of school segregation might soon prove 
prohibitive. The Raleigh News and Ob- 
server reported his statement as follows: 
“In view of the financial strain imposed 
by school segregation, Wake Senator 
James H. Pou Bailey said last night he 
wondered how long segregation can be 
maintained. To keep segregation, Senator 
Bailey told the local Exchange Club, the 
State will have to build additional Negro 
schools to provide equal facilities. This 
means, he said, a bond issue for school 
buildings. Senator Bailey said financial 
strain may determine how long segrega- 
tion is kept, because it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that schools can be combined at @ 
saving in money. ...” 


Miami, Columbia Offer Police 


Human Relations Training 


Miami, Fla., and Columbia, S. C., are 
two of the few Southern cities offering 
training in human relations to mem- 
bers of their police forces. 

The Miami course was first offered 
last fall by the municipal Police Acad- 
emy, in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Miami. It proved so successful 
that it was made a permanent part of 
the curriculum, and other city de- 
partments requested similar instruc- 
tion for their personnel. 

Professor Miller A. F. Ritchie, chair- 
man of the University’s Department 
of Human Relations, organized the 
course on the basis of needs expressed 
in a survey of police department per- 
sonnel. In addition to the formal in- 
struction, Professor Ritchie and As- 
sistant Professor Frederick B. Routh 
held special conferences with officers 
of the department. 

Among the techniques of instruc- 
tion used is “role-playing” — the act- 
ing out of everyday problems of hu- 
man relations encountered by the po- 





licemen enrolled in the course. In the 
discussion periods, the officer-students 
are encouraged to express their views 
fully in an effort to develop construc- 
tive methods of handling intergroup 
difficulties. 

As an outgrowth of the Police Acad- 
emy course, Professor Ritchie was 
called on to instruct key personnel of 
various municipal departments, in- 
cluding 44 top officials of the Fire De- 
partment. 

The Columbia course, held during 
the month of March, was jointly spon- 
sored by the University of South Car- 
olina Extension Division, City Coun- 
cil, and the Police Department. A wide 
range of subjects related to police 
work and human behavior was taught 
by university faculty members, head- 
ed by W. C. Bentrup, director of the 
School of Social Work. 

The Columbia course is believed to 
be the first in the South in which all 
members of the police force were re- 
quired to participate. 
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